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- mand Gardener, that they have bought out all 





AMERICAN FARMER, > 
and is published #1 the office, at the N. E. corner of 


and Charles streets, at Vive DOLLARS per annum, 
inedvance. Ailsabscribers who pay in advance, 
‘been titled to 50 cents worth of any kinds ofseeds, 
whieh will be delivered, or sent, to their order. 


——— — 
American Farmer Establishment. 


| ‘BavTimore: Tuesvay, Dec. 6, 18386. 
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CHANGE OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 
The undersigned avail themselves of this occa- 


sion to notify the patrons and friends of the Far- 


























the interest in said publicution lately held and 
owned by Messrs. Sinclair & Mvore, and Robert 
Sinclair, junior, together with all the debts due 
theestablishment from the Ist day of May, 1835, 
the:period at which it was transferred to the said 
Sinelair & Moore, and R. Sinclair, jr. 

All. payments will hencefurth be made to the 
undersigned, who take this opportunity to re- 
specifully solicit such of the -subscribers to their 
journalas may be in arrears to forward the re- 
spective amounts due them by mail. 

The business of the firm will be conducted un- 
der the name of E. P. Roberts and Sands & 
Neilson, 10 whom all communications upon busi- 
ness connected with the establishment will be 
henceforth addressed. 

The editorial department as heretofore will be 
conducted by Mr. E. P. Roberts. 

E. P. ROBERTS, 
SANDS & NEILSON. 


To rue Patrons or THE Farmer & Garpener. 

The subscribers to this journal will perceive by 
the above annunciation, that the undersigned has 
become joint proprietor thereof, having in con- 
jeaction with Messrs. Sands & Neilson, purchas- 
ed the entire interest of its late proprietors ; and 
in thus making the change known, the occasion 
seems a fit one {o call upon those of its patrons 
who may be in arrears to enclose by mail the 
tums which may be respectively due by them, in 
order that he may be thus enabled to render that 
justice to the work which its profound importance 
demands. The science of Agriculture, like all 


(FT ms publication is the successor of the late |n 
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new light and discloses some fact of wngaleate 
to the business of the husbandinan. 4n every di- 


learning and of science are bendiog their atten- 
tion to the culture of the soil, and imparting en- 
hanced interest to the subject by clothing it with 
those beauties which science and philosophy know 
so well how to throw around the chosen objects 
of their pursuits. To enable the undersigned to 
avail himself of the flood of intelligence, which 
the European writers are daily shedding upon the 
noble science of Agriculture, through their pu- 
merous periodicals, he designs, and to that end, 
has made arrangements for procuring from that 
quarter, such of the leading journals engaged in 
furthering the cause of husbandry, as will place it 
in his power to tay before his readers every thing 
that may be passing in Europe calculated to il- 
lumine the agricultural mind, end advance the 
prosperity and welfare of the tillers of the earth. 
But to effect this desirable object—an object 
near and dear to every sympathy of hie heart :— 
for he is proud to say, he became connected with 
this journal from motives and feelings of devotion 
to the cause of agriculture—it is indispensable 
that the patrons of the paper should, in a spirit of 
jostice and reciprocity second his views. To ef- 
fectuate the object he has so much at heart, will 
require an outlay of considerable funds ; but as 
the promotion of the agriculture of his country is, 
in bis estimation, infinitely aboveall compromise 
with merely personal considerations, he trusts he 
is incapable of pausing to make @ pecuniary cal- 
culation, when interests of such deep concern are 
at stake. 

It is now eighteen months since the under- 
signed took charge of the editorial department 
of this papcr, and while it does not become him 
to speak of the evidences of favor which his 
labors heve received from the public, it may not 
be indelicate to say, that he brought to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his station, a zeal that 
never flags, and a devotion bordering on infatua- 
tion. And to that zeal and devotion more than 
personal qualifications it may be, that he is to as- 
eribe the solid marks of friendship which it has 
been his good fortune to receive from subscribers 





others, is progressive. Every day unfolds some 


rection, both in Europe and America, men: of 
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Georgia, kane and ihenanaaea states... " Many gene 
tlemen residing in those states having, yay 
ted by him, generously volunteered for that 
pose and procured him subscribers: Such a 
stances of the kind feelings of the, patrons of 
the paper, did not fail to beget. in. his mind. a 
correspondent emotion of srahadesand letra 
en the toils of his avocation. bef 

The undersigned mentions these | 
orable to the gentlemen to whom he is i 
for such disinterestedness, and so “grateful. to 
his own sense of gratitude, because: he: desires: 
in a spirit which he cherishes as holy, to mani-_ 
fest the profound degree of: sensibility with’ 
which he is inspired, by making an offering to: 
the cause of Ayriculture. On the commence- 
ment of the next volume, the ‘proprietors pro- 
pose redacing the subscription price agreeably 
tothe following terms. All subscriptions which 
are paid in advance, or within one month from — 
the commencement of the subscription year, 
willbe Two dollars and a half:—all which re. 
main unpaid beyond that period; will be charged 
at the rate of Three dollars per year. 
The object of the undersigned, and his eo- 
partners, in making this reduction, is; to place* ~ 
the work within the reach of every farmer and 
planter, believing that nothing so tends to stimu- 
late the exertions of those engaged in it, as read- 
ing exclusively devoted to the practice.and sci- 
ence of agriculture. May the undersigned then 
not make an appeal to each of his readers, who 
feel an interest in promoting the good cause, to 
procure from among their neighbors and friends _ 
at least one new subscriber for this work. If the 
undersigned thought that mercenary motives in- 
fluenced him in proffering this request, or that . 
it would be'so construed--if be could believe tt ' 
would even be considered as indelicate, he 
prays his readers to believe him that it never 
would have been’made. But when he has so 
many flattering proofs of the facility with which 
several of his subseribers have procured addi- 
tional names for him —when he reflects that those 
favors were unasked—when he considers that 
hie object now is, by obtaining “additional | pe 
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; ‘as. to make it an inducement for far- 
oto ara : of lifeto take it— 
apd when be is.vain enough to hope that if bis 
journal ie extensively diffused, its benefits will be 
“egually s0, he cannot doubt that his present re- 









guest will be met in the proper spirit, and that 
his exertions to promote the great cause of hus- 
_» “Phe andersigned will make one other request 
‘OF his Agricultural readers, and he feels embold- 
‘enéd to do so from « conscientious belief that itis 
yequiréd by the best interests of those to whom it 
ig addressed. When he took charge of the edi- 
torial department of this paper, he had no other 
qualifications for the discharge of its duties than 
a course of Agricultural reading, which for many 
a oceupied his every leisure hour, a pas- 
nate devotion to the science and cause of hus- 
bandry, and a desire to be serviceable to his coun- 
‘trynien. And although he felt that his familiarity 
“withthe general principles of the art, would be 
serviceable in enabling him to meet intelligently 
the demands which his new station would make 
“upon him—although he looked forward to the im- 
pulses by which he would be guided to render 
the arduous task be had assumed at least a source 
Of pleasure to himself,—he entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties with feelings of embarrass- 
mest, lest his labors might not prove as satisfac- 
tory and profitable to the public as he could wish. 
Since then, however, he has become engaged, on 

~ ‘a small scale, in the practical duties of a husband- 
man, and while he has found immense benefit 
from the previous course of bis readings, he finds 

. thathe has much yet to learn before he shall feel 
himself authorized to aspire to the title of a good 
farmer. Every day’s experience but serves to 
convince him that it is to men of long practical 
experience, that the agriculturist should look for 
those unerring lights and broad landmarks so ne- 
cegsary. to enable him to cultivate the soil with 
economy and profit. His mind having honestly 
come to this conviction, he would act the part of 
a dishonest sentinel over the interests of those 
with whom he is now associated as a very hum- 
ble,coadjutor, did he not ask of those of his agri- 
cultiral patrons, who are practical men, to submit 

_ through the columns of the Farmer and Garden- 
ef the results of their experience and practice. 
Howéver delightful the treat may be to the philo- 
mind to dwell upon the emanations from 

" csnte of men conversant with science as con- 
nected with agriculture—and he admits they. are 
intensely interesting —still there is another de- 
partment that should be filled to render a work’ 
on Hasbandry eoiiplete. The undersigned feels 


that he need not say that he alludes to commu- | 


nications by practical men engaged in the culture 
of the earth. With farmers end planters he 
knows that there is a repugnance entertained, to 
appearing before the public in print : and while he 
fully appreciates the délicacy of the sentiment 
which operates upon their minds, he believes that 
the cause should, of itself, be competent to urge 
every man to cast aside all aversions of the kind 
alluded to, and generously throw his mite into 
the common stock of knowledge. There is no 
observant farmer who'may not find something, in 
the course of the year to develope of importance 
to his brethren, and why then should he withhold 
it? There is no justifiable reason why he should ; 
but on the contrary, every consideration of inter- 
est, utility and public good; conspire to induce 
him not to conceal his light under a bushel. If 
it should be urged, that the business of farming 
do not qualify those engaged in it for writing, 
the undersigned would remark, that he has de- 
rived more information in an hour’s conversa- 
tion from a friend who follows the plough, than 
he could have derived from a day’s reading, and 
that upon one occasion, he prevailed upon him to 
overcome his unwillingness to commit his thoughts 
to paper, and almost in the very words in which 
he had communicated his views orally, he pro- 
duced one of the very ablest communications 
upon grasses that the undersigned ever read. This 
did not surprise him, because the duties of the 
farmer are calculated to call into action all the 
energies of mind as well as of body—it is em- 
phatically a life of thought as well as care, and it 
may be asked, who is so well calculated to give 
a correct description of the modus operandi, as he 
who is familiar with the intricacies and details of 
farming ? Such being the impressions and views 
of the undersigned, he again reiterates his request, 
that his subscribers will favor him with commu- 
nications upon all subjects connected with the 
culture of the productions of the earth, and the 
improvement of the soil, and begs leave to re- 
main the public’s 
Obedient servant, 
EDWD. P. ROBERTS. 





Cochran’s many chambered rifle has recently 
been submitted to a fair and distinct trial at the U. 


S. Arsenal at Washington, under the supervision | 


of Capt. Ramsay and Lieut. Scott. A corres- 
pondent of the Intelligencer gathers the following 
facts from the report of these gentlemen on the 
subject: 

Phe. rifle, it appears, was fired 1,008 times, 
and was in the same order at the termination as 





at the commencement of the firing. In order to 











there for an cal ten minutes; the ie 
then diecharged, and with the same ease and effece 
as previously, The cylinder in this rifle thus 
contained nine chambers; and in a comparative 
trial inecitated between it and Hall’s carbiné, bath’ 
pieces. having been loaded, the whole nine dig 
charges were made from the rifle before a second 
could be made from the carbine. PRY 
During the whole trial not a single cap missed 
fire; and at the distance of 150 yards, with 19. 
grainsof powder, the ball perforated an inch ping” 
board, and was flattened against a brick wall be.” 
hind it. ; 
Some apprehensions were entertained that, from. 
the contignity of the charges, accidental ignitj 
might be produced. To prove the entire reed 
of his rifle trom this danger, Mr. Cochran 
loose powder in the chambers, over the 
around the caps, and, 80 circumstanced, it. was 
discharged safely as before. 1 
Capt. Ramsay observes, that with the closest 
scrutiny he could not discover any objection tj 
Mr. Cochran’s invention; and Lieut. Scott says,.. 
that for simplicity it surpasses any thing of the 
kind he has ever seen, and that its quality as a fre” 
arm can be summed up in three words, “7 i 
PERFECT.” hye 


oe 


[From the Northampton Couricr.] 


DEFOLIATION CONFIRMED. 

During the present year, experiments have been 
made in feeding silk worms, and gathering thef- 
liage of the Chinese Mulberry, several timeaydie 
ring the season of feeding, and this without im 
ry to the plant,-but evidently to the im pros 
and augmentation of foliage. That this practice 
is adopted in China, is abundantly evident fram 
a volume of splendid paintings, just 
through the politeness of a gentleman of inielli- 
gence who has for years been ‘conversant ‘with 
China. These elegant paintings, illustrating:the 
whole process of culture, from the preparation of 
the ground to the silk in the skein, may be see 
at my office in the Court House. Some farther 
description of these paintings may be made atobr 
leisure. {t appears that the same method iow — 
dopted in China, which is the result of experi- 
ence, with us. That while feeding, and depriv- 
ing the plants of foliage, the topmost shoots must 
be carefully preserved, but when feeding is over, 
then to nip off the leading shoots, to promote the 
formation of wood, and at the close of the season, 
head down the plant, the stump of which, in. our’ 
latitude, to be slightly covered with earth id 


“ay 


winter. These several operations are illos 
in the above paintings, and the leaf of the mil 
berry decidedly resembles the leaf of the Canton” 
mulberry, so called, being the product of seed 
which I imported in 1834, citys 
Within a few days, a small Jot of trees,.and_ 
some more seed have been received through the 
ageucy of gentlemen of great respectability. 
trees are not forsale, but some of the woold 
be parted with to accommodate the friends. 
mulberry culture. Although it comes with hi 
recommendations, yet as seed iz sometimes. 
ed in transportation by water, should the se 









vegetate, or prove a total failure, f 
the purchase money will be restored to the pur 
chaser, when called for. D.S. 
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GRASS AND GRAIN CUTTER. 


Capt, Alex. M. Wilson, of Rhinebeck, Duch- 
ess County, New York, who has recently inven- 
ted a machine with the above title, waited npon us 
some days since to invite us to inspect the mod- 
él, which he was taking on to Washington, and 
we regret that circumstances beyond our control 
put it out of our power to avail ourself of his 
polite invitation, as from the high commendations 
jthas met with from many of the most distin- 
guished farmers of the state of New York, we 


are not only satisfied that it is calculated to be of 


eminent service to those of the agricultural world 
whose localities are favorable to its operation, but 
we feel assured from an inspection of the draw- 
ing that we lost a chance of viewing a most sim- 
ple and therefore efficient labor-saving machine. 

Among the gentlemen who were present and 
witnessed the operation of Capt. Wilson’s Ma- 
chine during the lest summer, ard who bear the 
strongest testimony in its favor, we observe the 
names of S. Blydenburgh, of Bethlehem, N. Y. 
Dr. Samuel Shaw. Thomas Dunn, Esq. Col. E- 
rastus Chapin, and George Hanford, of Albany, 
Henry Vandenburgh, of Shodack, Rev. E. P. 
Stimson, of do., James Wylie, of Easton, New 
York, G. Van Rensselaer and James Jordon, Esqs. 
of Greenbush, the Hon: Peter R. Livingston, and 
several other dist'nguished individuals. These 
persons testified that they witnessed the operation 
of the machine, and that notwithstanding the 
ground was very uneven and the grass in bad or- 
der, that the performance was all that could rea- 
sonably be expected; that it mowed by the pow- 
er of two horses as fast as the horses could walk, 
leaving the work in as good order as is usually 
left by good mowers, and would cut about an a- 
crean hour; that as the machine possesses the 
power to keep itself completely sharp, no time is 
lost, in sharpening it, and that as ite construction 


is simple, they see no reason to suppose it more 
liable to get out of order than any other farming 
utensil. 

By aid of the drawing, which we have caused 
to be prefixed to this notice for the accommoda- 
tion of our readers, and the deseription which fol- 
lows, they will be able to comprehend the prin- 
ciples of the Machine. The description we bor- 
row from our old co-laborer, S. Blydenburgh, 
Esq. editor of that excellent work, the Silk Worm, 
than whom few gentlemen are better qualified to 
speak upon matters connected with machinery.— 
He says:— o 

“The machine consists of a carriage on two 
wheels, propelled by one or two horses, oxen or 
other beasts of burden, travelling in the rear and 
pushing it forward. In the front, at the bottom 
is a horizontal wheel upon an upright shaft, which 
shaft and wheel receive a rotary motion, commu- 
nicated by gear from the-main axle, which re- 
volves with its wheels, as the machine goes for- 
ward. ‘The diameter of this horizontal wheel, 
with the addition of the knives projecting from 
its edge, measures the width of the swath, which 
is cut with the knives as the wheel goes forward, 
revolving rapidly and lying close to the ground.— 
The apparatus which sustains the cutting wheel 
is so constructed as to accommodate its height to 
any inequalities in the ground, and to give it any | ,j 
inclination required. The knives are sharpened 
by their own operation, without stopping the ma- 
chine. There’is also attached to the upper side 
of the cutting wheel,a rim which gathers the 
grass as it is cut, and lays it in a swath more reg- 
ularly thin it can be laid by the scythe.” 


In conversing with Captain Wilson, we learn- 
ed from him that he intends his machine partieu- 
larly for champaign, level fields, for intepyale 
lands, and prairies; that although it would #t ef- 


er entered into his calculation that it would be a- 


dapted to such places. 
On. the eastern shore of this State, the lower 
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ficiently on grounds not too much broken, it nev-| ™8Y 
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We foand Cipt Wilson 1 hot saiy a 
telligent gentleman, but to possess all that frank- 
ness for whieh the American tars are 0 distin. 
guished. While he set forth what he considered 
the proper merits of his mowing ‘machine, hé did 
not claim for it the possession of powers s0 | extra- 
ordinary as to tax credulity. He * believes’ that 
with either oxen or horses as thé motive powér, 
it will do the work of ten men. If it can do this, 
it may, indeed, be truly called a labor-saving ma- 
chine, and as every thing which’ tends to overcome 
the expense attendant upon farming ope 
serves to increase the value of agricultura} pro- 
ductions, we believe that his invention will fea 
favor with the intelligent of his present calling — 
His residence is at Rhinebeck, New York, hi 
those disposed to purchase rights for states, coun- 
ties, or sections of country, may combitinicate 
with him personally, or by letter, post paid, mi, 








COMMUNICATED. as 
MORUS MULTICAULIBu: + + 
To the ‘editor of the Farmer and Gardeners iad 


I have had so many wpplications for in 
how to prevent the Morus Molticaulis from 


\|ry by winter weather, that I have concla 


give you my ideas on the subject for publication 
in the Farmer & Gardener, . 


If the Morus Multicaulisis planted on dry 
ground, it will never suffer from the frost’ of win- 
ter. Itisonly when cultivated on low, rich, and 


often rather wet soil, that the winter ever 
them. J never Jost a tree nor a bud; but I al 
cultivated them on high and rather soil, and 
raise the yonng'trees from cuttings in a hot- 
in the manner described in my lettet in’ your’ 
Manual, to give them an any start that they 
their wood perfect] mtogge: Sn ore the severe wea- 
her of the Fall sets in. To preserve the Moria 
Mullticaulis trees from frost you may either Wrap 
them well in straw as they stand inthe ground, or 
take them up, and bury their roots hee! rose ground 
of a cellar, or under a shed open to the South, 
throwing straw or bass-matting over the tops, and 


t th t the on high ground, 
while Gor oitwant no pr in fu- 
ture. Cuttings may be taken off in the fall and 
buried in the ground a foot deep, and they will 
mpp ee 
a box close, and put Sey soThe branches 


that grew Gis leat eunaee ape the pepereuts Oe 
cuttings. 
Yours, ke., &e., 





part of Virginia, in the meadows of Delaware,|. 


GIDEON BSNL, 
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states, the sur- 
P ; shall retiain’ in the national 
weasury on the first day of next month, wiLL NoT 
banoprelet and that this-state will receive, as 
her distributive share of the fun:', if her legisla- 
tare do not reject the proffered boon, more than 
six of The suggestion that 
this atoney is to be received in the nature of a 
loan, to be returned again to the national treasury, 
wedeem fallacious. It is an excess, above the 
reasonable wants of the government, and if not 
distributed, it is apprehended, will be uselessly 
expended. If expended by the states, in educa- 
tion, internal improvements and the encourage- 
ment of agricultare, its benefits will be palpably 
abiding. We shall at all times be obliged to con- 
eee on states a way or other, of the 
expenses ne overnment, even if we 
decline to take “e tee millions—and we shall 
fiave to contribute no more than our share if we 
dotake them. Hence it admits of no doubt that 
we oughtto take the money. But were it even 
w loan, to be refunded, the money will te expend- 
ed, and’ will have to be paid, directly or indirect- 
Jyy by the consuming land-holding interest; and 
ities therefore right, from this consideration alone, 
a portion should go to increase the value and 
of the land. 

It is important, therefore, to every class of our 
citizens, that in the application of these moneys, 
our legislature, some permanent provision 
be made to encourage and. improve the la- 
bors of agriculture. The present time is full of 
admonition, which cannot be misapprehended, 
that the substantial interests of the state are main- 
dependent upon her agriculture—that this is 
fact the commander, or balance wheel, which 
controls and regulates all the minor machinery 
meaty. _ The present high price of every ar- 
ticle of produce, and our humiliating depen- 
dence upon foreign nations for bread stuffs, to a- 
vert the evils of famine, should surely teach us 
the necessity of giving to that great branch of na- 
fional ind » which feeds and enriches us all, 
the su ial aid which shall stimulate its exer- 
tions, instruct and aid its labors,‘and multiply its 
ts. Every dollar judiciously applied to 
this object, will be like seed deposited in good 
eoil—it will yield its fifty fold and its hundred 
fold, and the increase will alike add to the 
wealth and comforts of all—to the rich and the 
poor—to the merchant, mechanic, manufacturer, 
and the farmer. {t will benefit all, because all 
will participate in the general prosperity, which 
nothing so much promotes as a high state of ag- 

ricultural improvement. ‘ 


We will venture to suggest a proposition for 


the 


Py Pee ae RE. 74 - ; agric 
it + well that the law for 
it prey well seed, tht 









of ogriculiure; and that a por- 
tion of this sum, say one half or more, be special- 
ly set apart to suetain, for a term of years, county 
We will not now <— prove. the utility of 
agricultural societies. would be supereroga- 
tion. They have won for themselves 
tion for usefuluess. They have prod the 
greatest benefits, to the moral habits as well as to 
the pectniary interests, of all communities where 
they have been well conid::cted. For proof of 
this, we refer toGreat Britain, to France, to our 
sister states and our own state, But they want 
here, what they receive elsewhere, to develope all 
their usefulness—the aid and patronage of govern- 
ment. Massachusetts has adopted a liberal poli- 
ey in these matters, and experienced its wisdom ; 
she gives to her county societies a sum equal to 
what the inhabitants of each respectively raise for 
this purpose; and she finds that these gratuities, 
after fertilizing her soil, and improving the moral 
condition of se population, flow back to her 
treasury again in increased volume. 

Our remarks upon this subject apply to other 

states as well as to New-York. There never 
was so auspicious an opportunity, and such may 
never again occur, for the farmers to claim from 
the legislative bodies of our country, that aid, 
which the interests of agriculture, and of the na- 
tion, demand, as the present. ‘They have hither- 
to obtained little or no direct aid, because they 
have not asked for it. If the claim is made 
promptly, and with spirit and unanimity, it will 
not, it cannot be refused. No time should be lost, 
therefore; and if our brother journalists would 
prompt their readers on the subject, we should 
hope for the best results, 
It was resolved, in the last State Agricultural 
Convention, that anoth-r convention should be 
held at the Capitol, in Albany, on the firet Thurs- 
day in February next, at 4 o’clock,P. M. This 
will affor.! a favorable opportunity, which we 
trust will not be lost, of concentrating the public 
feeling upon this subject; and we hope the impor 
tance of the subject will induce a fall meeting on 
that occasion. 





APPLE MOLASSES. 
BY TRY AND SEE. 


Brother farmers, you will listen to me a few 
minutes, while [ tell you how to provide your- 
self with a first rate article, and one of prime ne- 
cessity. You are probably in something of a 
haste, though I hope you will have your potatoes 
dug and safe in your cellar, for there are many 
things a farmer has to do to be ready for winter. 
It is just about election time also, and every far- 
mer should manage so as to be able to drop in at 
the poll and give his vote for a good and true; 
but do not do, as many will, make the privilege 
of voting, an excuse for spending a whole day at 


public consideration ; and we would impress it —— imbibing “wet damnation.” 


weer the farming community, and upon all others 
who may approve of this suggestion, to take im- 


mediate steps to memorialize the legislature, and 
to. instruct their representatives, in. the matter, 


The proposition. is this, that the legislature be 


asked to appropriate two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Of ONE ‘THIRTIETH*PaRt, Of the sum 


which ‘we aré expected to receive in January, for 


ou are a married man, as I hope you are, 
for no other one has a consistent claim to the 
character of a good citizen, you know, or if you 
donot, your wife does, thatit costs no trifling 
sum to provide sweetening for the family, while 
there is no possibility of living without it; and ex- 
perience has fully shown me, that for many of the 
purposés of domestic cookery, apple molasses is 









far preferable to West India, while it 
same time much cheaper. 

I make litle cider; my apples are worth more 
fed tomy hogs than for cider ; but'l make a prac- 
tice of selecting my best sweet apples, those that 
furnish the richest, heaviest liquor, snd make a 
cheese from them, using the cider thus Obtained 
for making apple or quince preserves, bo 
down for molasses, and keeping two or three 
barrels for drink, or ultimate conversion inig 
vinegar.. When new from the press, and before 
fermentation commences, that which | intend for 
boiling is bronght to the house, and boiled jg 
brass, to the proper consistence ; taking care not 
t burn it, as that gives the molasses a disagree;. 
ble flavour, and taking off all the scum that riség 
during the process. The quantity to be boiled, 
or the number of barrels of cider requir 
to make one of molasses, will depend greatly on 
the kind of apples user, and the richness of the 
new liquor. Four, or four and a half are genera’. 
ly sufficient, but when care is not ised in flak. 
ing the selection of apples, five barrels may he 
necessary , but let it take more or less, enol 
must be used to make the molasses, when ah: 
as thick as the best West India. When boilelf 
sufficiently, it should be turned into vessels to 
cool, and from them transferred to a new sweet 
barrel, put into a cool cellar, where it will kee 
without trouble, and be ready for use at all times, 

Molasses made in this way will be pure, and 
possess a vinous or rather brandied flavour, whieh 
makes it far superor to the West India for mince, 
apple, or tart pies, though where the apples ‘u 
are very sour, a small quantity of imported mo. 
lasses may be advantageously used. It is also 
excellent for making beer in the summer, givin 
it a briskness and flavour which common bi 
ses will not; in short, there are but few uses Wo 
which molasses is applied in which it will not be 
found equal or superior to the other. ~fts ¢ 
ness should also be a decided recommendati 
with the farmer. The cider from which [ ae 
facture my molasses is worth at the press a dollar 
a barrel, and it is worth a dollar to reduce it 
molasses, thus making the cost of a barrel of mo- 
lasses, allowing four and a half barrels of cider to 
be used, $5,50. The price of common molasses 
will average about 50 cents a gallon, or sixteen 
dollars a barrel, making a saving tothe farmer in 
the use of apple molasses of about ten dollars 
per barrel. 

TRY AND SEE. 


DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLES. 

Farther proofs of design may be collected from 
an examination into the modcs in which thesé 
structures, so admirably adapted to their objects, 
have been gradually formed. “‘Confining our a 
tention to vascular plants, in which the process of 
development has been studied with the greatest 
attention and success, we find that nature has 
pursued two different plans in conducting their 
growth. Inthe greater number, the successi 
additions to the substance of the stem are ay 4 
on the exterior side of the parts froin which they 
proceed. This mode is adopted’in what are ca 
ed Exogenous plants. In others, the growth is 
the result of additions made internally ; a plan 








which is followed in all Endogenous plants, ‘ 
oak, the elm, the beech, the pine, and all the trees 
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| the. northern. regions, belong to the’ first.of 
these-divisions. The palm tribe, such as the 
date, the cocoa nut tree, and indeed a large pro- 
portion of the trees of tropical climates, together 
with the sugar cane, the bamboo, and all gramin- 
eous and lilaceous plants, belong to the latter. We 
shall firet inquire into the mode of 
growth, as being the simplest of these two kinds 


of vegetable development. 
‘A palm tree may be taken as an e le as the 
mode of growth in endogenous plants. The stem 


of this tree is usually perfeetly cylindrical, attains 
a great height, and bears on.jts summit a tuft of 
leaves. It is composed of an extremely dense 
external cylindric layer of wood; but the texture 
of the interior becomes gradually softer and more 
porous as it comes nearer to the centre ; though 
with regard to its essential character it appears to 
be uniform in every part, having neither medulla- 
ry rays, nor true outward bark, nor any central 
pith; in all of which respects it differs totally 
from the ordinary exogenous trees. 
The first stage of its growth consists in the ap- 
ce of a circle of leaves, which shoot upwards 
from the neck of the plant, and attain, during the 
first year,a certain size. The following year, a- 
nother circle of leaves arises ; but they grow from 
the interior of the former circle, which they force 
outwards as their vegetation advances, and as 
ligneous matter is deposited within them. Thus, 
each succeeding year brings with it a fresh crop 
of leaves, intermixed with lizneous or woody mat- 
ter, which leaves, exert an outward pressure, and 
stretch out the preceding layers that enclose them; 
until the latter, acquiring greater density, no long- 
er admit of farther distention, and remain perma- 
nently fixed. This happens first to the outer- 


, most layer, which is the oldest; then each suc- 


ceeding layer becomes consolidated in its turn. 
As soon as the outer layer has become too hard 
to yield to the pressure from within, the gr wth 
of the inner layers is immediately directed up- 
wards; so that they each rise in successicn by 
distinct stages, always proceeding from the inte- 
rior; a mode of development which has been 
compared by De Candolle, to the drawing out 
of the sliding tubes of a telescope. ‘The whole 
stem, whatever height it may attain, never in- 
creases its diameter after its outward layer has 
been consolidated. A circle of leaves annually 
sprouts from the margin of wood; these, when 
they fall off in autumn, leave on the stem certain 
traces of their former existence, consisting of a 
circular impression round the stem. The age of 
the tree may accordingly be estimated by the 
number of these circles, or knots, which appear a- 
long its stem. The successive knots which ap- 
pear in the stems of other endogenous plants, as 
may be observed in growing corn, and also in va- 
tious grasses, may be traced to% similar origin. 
The structure of exogenous trees is more com- 
plicated: for, when fully grown, they are compo- 
sed of two principal parts, the wood and the bark. 
The woody portion exhibits a farther division in- 
to pith, which occupies the centre, and consists 
of larger vesicles, not cohering very closely, but 
forming a light and spongy texture, readily per- 
meable to liquids and to air; the harder wood, 
which surrounds the pith, in concentric rings, or 
layers; and the softer wood, or alburnum, Which 
is also disposed in concentric layers on the outside 





of the former: Each of these coneentric layérs‘of 
wood and albarnum be farther distinguished 
into-an inner and outer p }; the former being 
of less density than the latter, and isting ofa 
lighter cellular tissue’; while the outer po is 
composed of the denser woody’ fibres, resulting 
from the union of numerous vessels with a cellu 
lar tissue, termed the cellular envelope. Of this 
envelope the ‘exterior surface is called the epider- 
mis. 

All these concentric zones may be readily. distin- 
guished ina horizontal section of the stem; which 
also presents a number of lines called medullary 
rays, radiating from the pith to the circumference. 
They are composed chiefly of large cells, extend- 
ing transversely, or in the direction of the diame- 
ter of the tree, and composing by their union 'con- 
tinuous vertical planes the whole length of the 
trunk. 

Every vegetable stem, and also every branch 
which arises from it, is developed from a germ, 
or bud, which is originally of inconceivable min- 
uteless, and totally imperceptible by any optical 
means of which we have the command. As soon 
as it becomes visible, and its structure can be 
distinguished, it is found to contain within itself 
the parts which are to arise from it, in miniature, 
and folded up in the smallest possible compass. 
The portion destined to form the stem is gradual- 
ly expanded both in breadth and height, but prin- 
cipally the latter ; so that it rises as it grows, du- 
ring a certain period,ontil the fibres acquire the so- 
lidity and strength necessary not only for their 
own support, but also for sustaining the parts 
which are to be farther added. {fn trees this pro- 
cess generally occupies one whole season ; during 
which the growth of the first layer of wood, with 
its central pith, and its covering of a layer of bark, 
is free and unrestrained. On the second year, a 
fresh impulse being given to vegetation, a new 
growth commences from the upper end of the ori- 
ginal stem, as if it were the development of a new 
bud ; and at the same time a layer of cellular tis- 
sue is formed by the deposition of new materials 
on the outside of the former wood, and between 
it and the bark. This is followed by a second 
layer of wood, enveloping the new or cellular 
tissue. 

The effect of this new growth is to compress 
the new layer of wood which had been formed 
during the first year, and to impede its further 
extension in breadth. But as its fibres, consisting 
of vessels and cells, are not yet consolidated, and 
admit of still greater expansion as long as they 
are supplied with nourishment, their growth, 
which is restrained laterally, is now directed up- 
wards, and there is no farther enlargement of 
their diameter. From the same cause, the pith 
cannot increase in size; and is ever found to di- 
minish by the pressure of the surrounding wood. 
Thus, the vertical elongation of the entire stem 
continues during the whole of the second year,’ 
and the trunk becomes sovfficiently strengthened 
by the addition of the second layer on its outside 
to bear this increase of its height. 

While this process is going on in the wood, 
corresponding changes take ps in the bark, and 
a new layer is added on its inner surface, or that 
which is contiguous to the wood. This layer 
constitutes the liber. All these new depositions 


Yield to this ‘préssore, to a ¢ nt; ‘be 
coming themselves ‘consolidated by the 
of the same préssure, they acquire’ in 
gidity ; and, the same cause continuing, 
ate, they at length give way in. various. p) 
forming those deep cracks, which. are observal 
in the bark of old trees, and which give .so rug- 
ged an appearance to their surface, The eviiure 
has, long before this, peeled off, and has been. 
succeeded by the consolidated layers of ¢ ; 
envelup which form the epidermis, But the epi- 
dermis, which is continually splitting by.the.ex- 
pansion of the part it encloses, itself soon 

and is constantly succeeded by fresh layers, pro- 
duced by-the same process of i the 
subjacent corticle substance. ., wo 

During the third and each succeeding the 
same process is repeated: new layers of cellular 
texture and of woody fibres are deposited around. 
those of the preceding year’s growth, and s..new 
internal coating is given to the liber of the bark. 
The compressing nower continues to be exerted. 
on the internal layers of .wood, pr sg | their 
growth vertically, while they are capable of elon- 
gation, and can be supplied with nourishment. 
in time, however, by continual pressure, and. @0- 
cumulating depositions or solid matter, the: ves- 
sels and the cells become Jess and less 
to fluids; till, at length, all farther dilation is pre=. 
vented, But the tree still continues to r 
its trunk by the annual accessions of v be 
and expansible alburnum, and to take its station — 
among its kindred inhabitants of the forest; till 
arriving at matu:ity, its majestic form towers 
above all the junior or less vigorous trees, 

The development of each branch takes place in 
the same manner and by the same kind of procese, 
as that of the trunk. The buds from which they 
originate, spring from the angle formed. by the 
stalk which supports a leaf, and. which is termed 
by botanists the axilla of thatleaf. A law of > 
metry is established by nature (in he develop 
ment of all the parts of plants. The leaves, 
particular, are frequently observed to raise ine 
circle, or symmetrically around the parent stem; 
forming what is called a-whorl, or, in botanical 
language, a verticilluted arrangement. In other 
cases they are found to have their origins et equal 
intervals of a spiral line, which may be conceived 
to be drawn along the stem, or the branch from 
which they grow. When these intervals corres- 
pond to the semi-cireumference of the stem, the 
leaves alternate with one another on the opposite 
sides. wed * 

The stems of most plants, even those that are 
perfectly erect, exhibit a tendency to a ope 
growth.—This is observable in the fibres of the 
wood of the pine, however straight may be the 
direction of the whole trunk, This tendeney is 
shown even in the epidermis of the cherry tree, 
for it may be stripped off with'more facility in a 
spiral direction than any other. ‘The - primitive 
direction of the leaves of endogenous plants is a 
spiral one, Jt is particularly marked alsoin the 
stems of creepers and of .parasitic plants, which 
are generally twisted throughout their whole 
length ; a disposition evidently conducive t6 the 
ti of 
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The subjained article, whose heading would 

lead one’to think that it related altogether to 
is a treatise on Mulberries, and with- 

out according in.all the views of the writer, we 

give it to the public, reserving to ourself the right 

of speaking to it hereafter. 

ty From the Northapton Courier. 


: ELEGANT CHINESE PAINTINGS. 


tleman who has long been engaged in 
ton trade, often visited that city, and had 
nities to become acquainted with the 
rs and habits of Chinese, has lately visited 
n to become acquainted with the 
é of the silk ¢ulture here, from whose scruti- 
observations made in China, much valua- 
information. has heen obtained. The same 

intieman loaned the subscriber a volume of 

endid Chinese Paintings. which confirms our 

iétice and culture of the Chinese mulberry as 
correct and proper. These paintings represent 
the men, women and children in their national 
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" er nek at work—commencing with gathering 


mulberry seed, cleaning the same, and then 

ring the ground,—sowing the seed, trans- 

planting the young seedlings, gathering the fo- 

He feeding the worms, heading or cutting down 
7" 


ants to 2 or 4 inches above the ground, as 
we do, and every process of their management, 
to making up of the silk into skeins, as we import 
iéand the further process of winding the silk 
pon spools. 
"Thiere aré 29 plates, illustrating the different 
es.—T he out door nen laborers are dress- 
ey in plain loose frocks and trowsers, descend- 
¥to the knees; some of the men with bare 
and legs; others with sandals and wooden 
shoes, adapted to their respective work of get- 
ting the lants.in forwarduess for feeding the 
worms. he women, boys and girls are em- 
yéd in hering leaves, feeding the worms, 
ot sith tee. Some of the ladies have ele- 
pant loose dresses, of various brilliant colors, or- 
Bocisnted with wide embroidery around the 
neck and sleeves. The upper dress is loose, of 
gay colors, tbe sleeves large, and extend a little 
above the elbow; and all the females are dressed 
in pantaletles of various colors, each in contact 
with the upper dress—the countenance fair, deli- 
veate and intelligent, eyés downcast; most of the 
“females have small feet and gay sandals; the 
heir neatly dressed, ornamented, and all wear 
lets above the wrists. As the original 
plates can be seen by only a few, it may be de- 
sirable to hearsome description of each print, 
‘Wor the gratification of those who take some in- 
in the culture of silk. 
~The plates make it evident, that although the 
Ohi sow the mulberry seed broad cast as we 
‘@o mall grain, yet they do not let it long grow 
FS eka do they ef 4 off (as " do 
for feeding worms, but they transplant it 
Bic sottiogs oF” bills, like our Indien cont, and 





it in a.shgubby state. Experience has con- 
vinced us that this procedore. of taking off the 
tops to 2 to, 4 of even 6 inches :ebuve the rdot, 
every autumn, and covering the stump with earth, 
is the beat way to secure the Chinese roulberry 
against the severity of winter, and is also a sure 
method to multiply the number of trees and in- 


rcrease the quantity of foliage. 


Some people have thought that the Chinese 
mulberry seed grew on trees of some height, like 
white mulberry (and on this account have heen 
desirous of procuring large trees); so fer as we 
have had experience this is not the fact with the 
Canton mulberry, although it may be true of Ma- 
nilla and other varieties. 


The first plate represents the seed growing ve- 
ry near the ground, like the Canton mulberry, 
from the seed of which I imported and sowed in 
1834. In 1885, one of the seedling trees being 
laid down, the layer sprouts produced full size 
mulberries, too late, however, for ripening. The 
same root this year, 1836, grew branches which 
were again laid down, and the layer sprouts, 
when 4 or 5 inches high, again had mulberries 
formed, which ripened in season for sow ing, from 
which seed 1 have two small trees carefully pre- 
served, to ascertain its character. After the seed 
had beon gathered, the same layer sprouts again, 
with others, had plump mulberries formed, but 
were destroyed by birds or fowls. Both crops 
were formed only a little above the root or foot 
of the layer tree, and some of them rested on the 
ground. Ihave neitherseen or heard of any oth- 
er of the Canton plants producing seed ; but what 
has already occurred here, in the formation and 
product of seed, together with the representation 
and the gathering of the seed and the description 
of the leaf in the Chinese paintings, confirms the 
opinion, that the Canton Mulberry, so called 
here, is the same as used in China for feeding 
worms. Experiments have been made this year 
in feeding worms with the Black, White, Manilla, 
and the Cantos Multicanlis, and the worms evi- 
dently preferred the Canton to either of the 
others. If any one is possessed of the evidence 
that the Manilla Multicaulis is ever used in Chi- 
na for feeding worms, he is requested to make 
it known. The first notice we have of it is, that 
it was cultivated at Manilfaasa tree of ornament. 
After being introduced into France, it was found 
that the silk worm would feed uponthe Manilla, 
as they had done upon the white or black mul- 
beiry, in Earope or America. Last yeara Ma- 
nilla multicaulis of 6 or 7 feet in height pro- 
duced a few seed, which grew several feet from 
the ground. The geed was planted and two or 
three of thern vegetated and were preserved 
through the winter, and set out in spring 1836, 
and grew about 24 feet. The leaves were in 
shape and size very diferent from the original 
tree, and the leayes not more than one quarter 
as large as the leaves of the parent stock. It 
may be noted, that ‘a number of old white mul- 
berry trees which have annually borne seed 
twenty or thirty years, w within about forty 
rodg of the Manilla malticaulis ; the Multicaulis 
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taken off, but has'not produced 
seeearars a blossom. ~  D. | Ns,” 
“BEET CULTURE AND BEET ROOT ‘sUGAR, 
By the following article, oor readers will find 
that the good people of Massachusetta are about 
entering into the culture of the sugar beet, and 
its manufacture into sugar, with a degree of apir- 
it that would seem to promise success to the en- 
terprise. 
[From the Northampton Massachusetts Courier. ] 
BEET ROOT SUGAR, 


A large meeting of the farmers and others inter- 
ested in the cultivation of Heets for sugar, 
held in the Town Hallin this town.on Friday of 
ternoon. Mr Isnard, the French Vice Consul in 
Boston, was present by invitation from the Com, 
mittee, and favored the meeting with many valua- 
ble facts and statements, such as had fallen under 
his own eye in France. Mr. Isnard was one of 
the first engaged in the manufacture of sugar in 
that kingdom, under the immediate auspices of 
Napoleon, and hence his observations carry with 
them more than an ordinary share of weight and 
importance. He expressed his opinion to the 
meeting, that both the soil, climate, natural 
tude of the people, cheapness of the fuel, and va 
rious other natural advantages, pointed out this 
country as precisely the region for the successful 
growth of the Beet and the manufacture of su 


Many interesting facts we have gathered from 
statements made by him and from other intelli- 
gent sources, The Beet is the White or Silesian 
Beet, differing in size and the quantity of saéeha- 
rine matter from the ordinary species. It should 
be sown during April, in drills, of about eight 
pounds to theacre. They are usually fit for use 
in September and October, and the process of 
making them into sugar, happily may be deferred 
until the season when the urgent farming oper 
tions are over.. An ordinary yield, is about 40, 
000 pounds of beet per acre, which will make 
2400 lbs. sugar, at an expense of 6 cents per lb. 
After the juice is extracted, the pumice is highly 
valuable for cattle, containing so much nutritious 
matter, and broken up as it is, ready for mastica- 
tion. It is easily preserved for months in cakes, 
and is considered a most profitable species of fode ' 
ae cattle and sheep eating it with the greatest a- 
vidity. 

After the beets are ripe, they are washed or 
scraped, and then the process of crushing of 
rasping may proceed. The rasp, by which the 
beet is cut up, is a wooden cylindar, set with steel 
saws half an inch apart, and when it is in opertr 
tion, can crush into pulp, ninety pounds of reot 
inone minute of time. A steam-engine of ten 
horse power can crush 40,000 pounds per day. 
The pulp must be submitted to the press very 
soon after, as fermentation follows the crushj 
immediately. The presses used in France are var 
rious, hydraulic, steam, &c., but when the beets 
or ce reduced to pulp, we see no reason why a 
ordinary cider press, or one of similar conslruer 
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-with-which the sap of the maple tree is made | and the sents which have been intro- 
‘jnito “suger here, shows that ‘a similar, but more|duced doring the years’ he ‘has beep absent 


methodical plan, is all tuatis, needed .in. New | ftom 
England, for ite sutcessfei manufacture. 


The 
process of refining and clarifying the’ ‘nicér quali- 
ties by steam on Giee means, is familiar in’ stiger- 
houses in this country and can easily be adapted 


to the growth of the article in our own land. 


It is-most apparent from: all that can be learned 
touching the ‘mavufacture of sugar from beets, 
that our own country furnishes every possible 
advantage to be found in France. Labor is more 
expensive, it is true, but fuel, an important item 
in the refining process, is sensibly diminished, a- 
bout a fair offset for labor. And. the versatility 
and the inventive genius here would easily simpli- 
fy the crushing, pressing and other processes for 
reducing the juice into molasses or sugar. ‘The 
rich, and even beautiful sugar, which is annually 
made in our towns in the interior, with the most 
simple apparatus, and with very limited know- 
ledge of the chemical agencies which are all the 
while in operation, confirm us in the belief, if the 
business. is once began here, it ultimately will 
be one of the most extensive domestic products 
of New England, We trust a company, with the 
necessary capital, will be organized in Northamp- 
ton, and the growth of the beet and the manufac- 
ture of the Sugar, another season commenced. An 
establishment once in Operation, our farmers 
could grow the beet and supply the manufactory 
with the raw material, without imterfering essen- 
tially with their other crop, and at the sa ne time, 
be supplying themselves with an article of con- 
sumption for their catile, the real utility and ex- 
tent,as yet, they have bute very imperfect con- 
ception of. Agriculture in New England has no 
right any longer to remain stationary, a subject 
which we shall again early refer to. 


A BEET SUGAR COMPANY is now in 
process of formation in thistown. Some of our 
most intelligent and energetic farmers and active 
capitalists have got hold of it and we feel great 
confidence it will go ahead. Mr. Isnard’s visit 
bere has inspired great zeal in the enterprise, 
and afew gentlemen have already engaged his 
‘services both as an agent abroad and also to su- 
perintend the business in Northampton. He 
will proceed to France ina few days, and ob- 
tain all the information to be had there, in ad- 
dition to that already in his possession, and re- 
turn early in the spring. In the meanwhile, an 
act of incorporation will be obtained, with a 
capital of $50,000 or a $100,000, and the socie- 
ty organized, preparatory to Mr. Isnard’s return, 
so that operations will not necessarily be ob- 
structed by want of primary preparations. 

It isthought by many, that the expense of 
sending an agent to France is needless, since the 
publication of Mr. Pedder’s Report, who was 
sent out by the Philadelphia Beet Society. But 
those who are about to engage in the business 
bere and wish to conduct it with success and en- 
lightened zeal, think otherwise. Mr. Isnard was 
the first who began the manufacture of Sugar in 
France ander Buonaparte, and he’ has. alteady 
passed thrdugh tlie most hazardous, of experi- 
mental part of the business, some years since. 
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rance,’ it is fair to presume ~ that 
he: will- be able to aoticipate all obstacles, 
im the business, and carry. it-on with more 
confidence and siccess, than any other in- 
dividual on the Americah Continent. Mr. Ped- 
der has taken the first: lessons and understands 
the first radiments, whereas Mr. fznard hes 
studied the business for years end is perfectly 
conversant with all the practical operations, as 
well asthe chemical nature of the changes the 
manufacturer is compelled. to theongh. By 
a little careful reviewing of the business from 
personal observation and acquiring a knowledge 
of the improvements in France, his services will 
give the public confidence in the work, and be 
of incalculable benefit to the Company. 

Now a word to farmers and others who wish 
to see this immensely im t work go on of 
furnishing themselyes and the whole country with 
Sugar. It is proposed to establish a Manufactory 
in Northampton. To erect all the necessary 
buildings and machinery for crushing the Beets 
and manufacturing them into Sugar. Now, from 
whence is to come the raw material? The com- 
pany do not propose at present to purchase much 
land, but they urge upon the farmers of the Con- 
necticut Valley, each andevery one of them, to 
raise one or more acres of the Sugar Beet. Per- 
haps in no possible way could they devote their 
soil to so productive a crop, when it is remem- 
bered that the Beet exhausts the land much. less 
than any species of grain,—and then the pum- 
ice, after the juice is extracted, furnishes an im- 
mense amount of nutritious and valuable food 
for cattle. It seems to us this business is of two- 
fold value to every community who engage in 
the enterprise. It furnishes a necessary article of 
domestic consumption, and produces from the 
same material, fodder in unlimited quantities,— 
Now the first article is a constantitem of neces- 
sary expense, which nothing but money, or a 
good equivalent will buy; and secondly, it fur- 
nishes food in amount beyond any other crop, 
not cultivated exclusively as fodder. The soil 
does not deteriorate, but increases in value un- 
der this species of cultivation; and from the lim- 
ited investigations which have been made, we 
feel sanguine of the happiest pecuniary result to 
the grower of the Sugar Beet. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 
Committee, and requested to co-operate in pro- 
moting the enterprise: 












}C. Delano, 


Geo. erd, 
Daniel Stebbins, 
Leander Moody, — 
Asahael Lyman, 
Hervey Smith, - 
David Hunt, ~ |. 
Chauncey Clark, . 
Sylvester Judd, 

John Clarke, 
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ASHES AS MANURE FOR LANDS. 

There is scarcley an of the country, where 
leached gahee ensues. be coaukan Seaaiineee 
less quantity; and in the vicinity ofg s, abun- 
dance may feoesally be had with no other ex- 
pense than drawing. If the following remarks by 
Count Chapel are  sdgenien to soils of whatever 
materials they may be com ‘of 


this property of leached ashes, would in many | 


‘. . 


instances be of very value, At ree 

ne eam easily performed on a mode a 

scale. headline se, 
“The ashes, produced by combustion of wood 


in our common domestic fires, give rise to some 
very remarkable results. Withont being leached, 
these ashes are much too active; but after having 
been deprived, by. the action of water, of nearly 
all their salts, and employed in this’ state, under 
“ name of buck ashes, they stilt produce great: 
effect. eds 
“The action of the buck ashes is most power 
ful upon moist lands and meadows, in..whieh 
they not only facilitate the growth of useful plants, 
but if en:ployed constantly for several years, ¢ 
will free the soil from weeds. By the use’o 
them, land constantly drenched with water may 
be freed from rushes, and prepared for yielding 
clover and other plants of good kind.” 

It has been frequently ‘supposed that ashes ap- 
plied to wet heavy soils is injurious. This is 
probably owing to the application being too une- 
ven, and in too large quantities, and to the want 
of mixing them intimately with the soil. Chap- 
tal says, “Wood ashes possess the double proper- 
ty of amending a wet and clayey soil by dividing 
and drying it, and of promoting vegetation by 
the salts they contain.” 

It is well known, that the evenly spread and 
intimately intermixed layer of ashes which soil 
receive by burning the turf, produces extraordina- 
ry effects upon grass lands.—Genesee Farmer. 
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